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CHARIVARIA. 


| Tue Baltic Fleet, it is true, has been 
annihilated. Still, as the Russians point 
out, it was a fine feat to have taken it all 
the way to the place of execution without 
mishap. 


Admiral Rozmpestyensky chose the 
anniversary of the Czar’s Coronation 
Day on which to eagage the enemy, and 

| he would probably have won had it not 
| been for the fact that the same date was 
unfortunately also the birthday of the 
Empress of Japan. A faulty Intelligence 
| Department again ? 


| Much 


relief is therefore felt in St. 


have turned out to 
be incorrect. It was 
se . 
| only a British ship. 


Meanwhile,  the| 
Czar, it is said, has | 
pluckily — resolved | 

| that his subjects | 
shall continue the} 
struggle. | 


Does War serve a| 
| purpose? is a ques- | 
| tion which is often | 
| asked. It has now| 
| been satisfactorily | 
|answered. “ The} 
| struggle in the Far 

East,” we read, 

“has provided 

Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. with one or 
| two ideas for the firework season.” 


Wuat IT MIGHT 


In cricketing circles some surprise is 
expressed that not so much notice was 
taken in Tokio of the Test Match as was 

| taken in London of a similar event which 
| occurred about the same time near Japan. 


| The 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the 
Notts and Derbyshire Regiment has 
| received a present of a Derbyshire ram, 
| but this must not be taken as an indica- 
tion that the Regiment is not so good at 
the Butts as it should be. 
| While the Tunbridge Wells volunteer 
| fire-brigade was giving a demonstration 
| last week, a spark from the steamer set 
| fire toa hay-stack. The hay-stack was 
destroyed, but the fire-engine escaped 
without damage. 


Since the announcement that Mr. 
Georce Avexinper is to be paid £250 
a week for playing the Prodigal Son at 
Drury Lane, the management, we hear, 


| Petersburg that the report that, previous | 
| to the fight, the Baltic Fleet had sunk | this time by the Spectator, that women | with a more venerable a 
an American ship off Formosa should! have less sense of humour than men.’ tainly it had an old-fashioned air, which 


|has been ititindated with offers from 
actors who are willing to do it for lesa. 

With reférence to an accident which 
oceurred quring the motor-car trials in 
the Isle of Man, when & car drove into 
a house, we are informéd that it was not 
the chauffeur’s fault, as he soutided his 
horn three times. 


Dr, Osier has arrived, and all persons | 


over a certain age are trying to look as 
| young as possible. 


| A Brixton publican is said to possess 


| 'a complete set of the buttons of the) 

—— British Army. There is a strong sugges- | 
| The Russians have their hands full | tion of many violent ejéctments about this | tions 
| enough without any additional worries. | statement which we trust is unfounded. |Gicnert’s Palace of Truth, with which | 


It has been asserted once more, and 





COME TO IF PEOPLE CARRY FIRE-ARMS FOR USE AGAINST Mororists. 


Our own impression is that they have 
more, the reason being that they know 
they look their best when smiling. 

* Turkey has ordered, in France, a 
torpedo-boat destroyer, three gunboats, 
two transports, and artillery fittings ; 
-and it is rumoured that, as soon as these 
are delivered, the Suntan intends to put 
out his tongue at the Czar. 


Nervous playgoers are now venturing 
out again. The epidemic of Hamlet is 
almost over—thanks to isolation having 
recently been enforced. 

Close upon the report of a plague 
of flies comes the announcement that 
London is shortly to be invaded by 


motor-cabs. 


Complaint has been made at a vestry 
meeting of a certain parish that the 
viear’s sermons are too short. Cer- 
tainly the Day of Rest loses half its 
meaning if ple are to have their 
sleep culled. 









THE REVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
Tuk Mérniaid Répertory Theatre has | 
drran to suffer a sea-change during 
the hot weather, and no more perform- 
ances will bé given till early in Septem- 
ber. The autumn season will include 
the production of the new play to be | 
chosen by the Committee of the Play- | 





These will be followed by a complete | 
| cycle of the English historical plays of | 
| SHAKSPEARE, 



























































goérs’ Club; also Wensrer’s Duchess of 
Molfi, Concteve’s Love for Love, and a 
new verse play by Mr. Lawrence Bixyoy. 


Mr. Pave Carr has merited well of a | 
rather torpid public with his reproduc- 
of Old English plays. Mr. 


|his season closed on Saturday, was 
perhaps a little affected by association 
('er- 


possibly accounted 
ifor a somewhat 
| amateurish tone in 
ithe acting of the 
| very intelligent cast 
|which interpreted 
‘its delightfully 
| whimsical fancies. 
Mr. Punch wishes 
Mr. Cain, for his 
|futare enterprise, 
the full success 
lwhich he has set | 
| himself so honestly | 
| to deserve, 





| EDITORS. 

| [“Editors, behind 
| their officialism, are 
human just like other 
folks, for they think and they work, they laugh 
and they play, they marry—just as others 
do. The Lest of them are brimful of human 
nature, sympathetic and kindly, and full of 
the zest of life and its merry ways.’’——Hound 
About.) 

To look at, the ordinary editor is so 
like a human being that it takes an 
expert to tell the difference. 

When quite young they make excel 
lent pets, but for some strange reason 
pret never confess that they have 
editors in the house. 

Marriage is not uncommon among 
editors, and monogamy is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The chief hobby of an editor is the 
collection of stamped addréssed en- 
velopes, which are sent to him im large 
numbers. Noone knows why he should 
want so many of these, but we believe 
he is under the impression that by col- 
lecting a million of them he will be able 
to get a child into some hospital. 

Of course in thése énlighténed days 
it is illegal to shoot editors, while to 




















destroy their young is tantamount to | 
murder. 
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MULTUM EX PARVO. 


D ate th compliments, to the “ Daily Mail’s” War Nevwa Editor. 


‘Tur brilliant achievements of the Daily Mail in extracting 
matter for the best part of two solid columns out of the first 
meagre cablegrams which reported the defeat of the Russian 
Navy, and supplementing this in its next issue with a still 
longer exegesis based on Admiral Toco’s brief despatches, is 
not without parallel. Limits of space preclude us from giving 
more than a few miserly extracts from the comments of an 
African contemporary on its Special Correspondent’s cabled 
reports of the First Test Match. 
or May 30. 

Lonpon, May 29. 6.0 pM. 

First Test Match. Perfect weather. England all out 196. 

\ustralia, 125 for 1 wicket. Our Special Correspondent. 


The news which we give to-day from a correspondent for 
whose trustworthiness we can vouch will furnish a dramatic 
surprise to those who imagined that the Australian team had 
not yet finished coaling at Port Said. The fight is still in 
progress indeed the above exclusive dispatch was sent off 
before close of play on the first day; but everything already 
points to an overwhelming victory for the Cornstalks. 

Details are wanting, but from the graphic, if terse, state- 
ment of our correspondent on the subject of. meteorological 
conditions, and from the fact that England took first knock, 
we derive strong, though not absolutely conclusive, evidence 
that the English captain won the toss. “ Perfect weather,” in 

a certain place”’ that shall be nameless, spells perfection in 
the wicket, and a colossal score would therefore be naturally 
That hope was doomed to be dashed from the 
very outset ; so easy is it for an initial disaster to shake the 
confidence of an ill-compacted congeries, brought together 
for the first time, and totally lacking in that machine-like 
unity of spirit which is bred of habitual cohesion. 

The Start is Disastrous. 

Fry and Haywarp would, no doubt, open the innings, and 
the former, before his eye was in, would probably succumb 
for the paltry total of 0 to one of Howet.’s off-leg breaks 
with one or other of his arms. 
Macr.aren, his nerves unstrung by this catastrophe and the 
strain of his duties as captain, would almost certainly put 
his leg in front of the first straight ball: while Tytpestey, 
with a reflex spasm of Lancastrian loyalty, would follow suit. 
Jackson, still under the influence of his South African 
would return Correr’s first cannon-ball to the 
who delivered it: and Hirst, over-anxious to 
avenge the honour of Yorks, would be immediately taken on 
the Pavilion tiles and burst his great heart. 

A British Rot. 

It is given to few to picture the appalling features of a British 
| rot. The iterated crash of the blood-red sphere among the 
brass-topped timbers; the parabolic flight of the splintered 
bails; the sickening thud of the straight-flung leather 
impinging on the interposed pad; the heaven-high bounding 
of the Marsupial as he pouches the driven missile ere it falls 
to earth; the abortive return of champion after champion 
from the fatal crease; the shaken moral of the incoming 
batsman ; the sullen myriad roar of infuriated spectators ; 
the maddened questionings of those behind the bowlers’ 
screens who can see nothing of what is going on—these are 
the incidents of every British rot on home soil, and they can 
only be imagined by those—like the present writer—who 
have never witnessed them. 
The ‘‘Croucher” to the Rescue. 

Haywarp, alone maintaining his habitual sangfroid, would | 
now, after batting correctly at the rate of one run per hour, | 
be joined by Jessop. The latter’s style affords a remarkable 


From THe “ Ucanpa Weekty Sportsman’ 


‘ xpected. 


coming, or else going, 


experiences, 
bn ym bardier 


/contrast to the patient methods of the Surrey professor. He 


remains for not more than six overs, but in that time, by 
a display of unparalleled temerity, he helps himself to a 
century. Then the English tail comes in and curls up, 
leaving Haywarp to carry out his unbeaten bat for a round 
dozen of runs. 

Desperate Tactics. 

The sun is still high in the sultry heavens, and much may 
eventuate before it sets. The Australians, after their brilliant 
attacking movement, are in a position to assume the defensive 
and compel their opponents to take the field. Thither the 
English repair with flashing eyes, set teeth and clenched 
fists (opened only to receive the ball). Desperate remedies are 
needed if they are to retrieve their opening errors; and it 
would be no matter for surprise if Mactaren should prove 
to have «adopted the tactics of the famous old Hambledon 
Club in its match against All England in the year 1781, 
when the body-bruisers were put on to disorganise the 
enemy's nerves and prepare the way for the insidious 
lobster. The conditions would not be absolutely parallel, 
since over-arm bowling had not been invented at the time of 
that historic contest, but was first conceived about 1785, 
and, after fierce opposition on the part of the old under-hand 
school, was revived in 1805, the very year of Netson’s 
glorious triumph at Trafalgar. To Jessop, therefore, with 
his levin-bolts, and Hirst with his fish-like deviators, would 
be assigned the task of reducing the Australians to pulp 


,and so letting in Bosanquet and his googlies. 


An Historic Message. 

Strategy, however, is met by strategy, courage by courage. 
To each batsman Dartiwe, no doubt, would despatch a 
Pavilion waiter with an iced drink and this message, to be 
delivered in the ringing tones of a Myyn or a LiILLywnite: 
“No more of that (counting the enemy); though they out- 
number you by eleven to one, let each man hit through 
them. A victory is very essential for Australia at this 
moment.” The magnetic appeal of this last sentence would 


be irresistible; and by the time when our correspondent’s | 


despatch was sent off the Antipodeans had laid the founda- 
tions of victory on a bed of adamant and concrete. 

Not till details of the final result reach us shall we be in 
a position to state the actual margin by which victory will 
have been won. And indeed, when one recalls the miraculous 
recovery made by the Orleans Club when playing against 
[ Zingari in the thirteenth year of the Second Empire, one 
hesitates to claim prophetic infallibility even as to the broader 
lines ef the issue It may end in a draw. It may end ina 
victory for England. In cricket all things are possible. 


From THe ‘‘UGanpa Weekty Sportsman” or June 6. 
Lonvon, May 31. 5.30 p.m. 


First Test Match. Great Victory for England by 213 runs. 


Australia, put in by Jackson to make 402 runs in 44 hours, | 


plays for a draw.— Our Special Correspondent. 
(Here follows full score.) 

The picture of the First Test Match which was recon- 
structed in our last issue from the information furnished by 





such news as was then available proves to have been sub- | 


stantially correct; and our prediction that a victory for 
England was possible has been verified to the letter. But 


with the full score before us (and our readers) we are enabled | 


to make good the few gaps in our previous narrative. 
Why C. B. failed to Score. 


Our statement that Fry made no runs is shown to be | 


accurate, but the fresh news cabled by our correspondent 
throws a new light upon the cause of his failure. Various 
theories may be advanced to explain the absence of both Fry 
and Hirst: (1) That they were not invited to play; (2) that, 
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A WELCOME INVASION. 


Soave or Queen Exizasern. “ODDS MY LIFE! 











A KING OF SPAIN IN ENGLAND! AND RIGHT 
COUSINLY ENTREATED WITHAL!” 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


Farmer. “ Hciio, Jt, xot Got a JoB yeT! How’s taat?” 





Jim (who never would work, and has been studying the Unemployed Question in an old newspaper). “ Weit, Sik, HOW CAN YOU EXPECT ME 
TO TAKE THE BREAD OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF SO MANY POOR STARVIN’ PEOPLE?” 


eee eee pgaian ts NN  eEEeeEeee ee 


being invited, they declined; (3) that, through inadvertence, | the other hand, had but one single object in view: to get | 

they forgot to put in an appearance; (4) that they were | their opponents out. Concentration is of the very essence 

physically indisposed ; (5) that the omission of their names is! of right strategy, whether in real or mimic warfare. 

due to a clerical error on the part of our correspondent.| geart-rending Scenes. 

This last may be dismissed as unthinkable. The feelings of the beaten team may be readily pictured 

A Modern Codrington. | by the expert. Crestfallen and sick at heart, some openly | 
The great victory at Nottingham (for there is no longer any | bite the di 








ust, which always collects even on the best of | 
obligation to keep secret the scene of operations) may be aptly | pitches after a three-days’ match; others erupt to the Bridge | 
described as Jackson’s Navarino. The exploits of other mem-| from which the ground takes its title and fling themselves 
bers of the eleven command our admiration : but to the Cap-| into the Trent, which is not to be confused with the venue of | 
tain, to the controlling spirit that shaped their individual efforts | the famous Council of that name. Rescue parties put out from | 
into one cohesive whole (very essential in a team in which, as| both shores, while Dartinc, himself preserving his aplomb in | 
was pointed out in our last issue, the inherent elements of|the general débdcle, addresses his dripping comrades with 
unity were sadly to seek) must be accorded the largest palm. | these words of memorable irony: “ Dry rot is the best!” | 
| Divided Counsels. |The Rubber a Moral Certainty for England. 
The second innings of the Australians affords a crushing| Practically the news which we publish to-day means the 
proof of the dangers of a bifurcate plan of action. ‘Two courses | disappearance of the Australians as a factor to be reckoued 
were open to them, either to play for a draw, or to go for| with in this season’s Tests. England's course is plain. She | 
the runs. The mot dordre, as our correspondent shows, was| has only to draw the remaining four matches and she wins | 
to play fora draw. Yet we find two of their batsmen stumped, |the rubber. This she can easily achieve by consistently | 
evidently in an attempt to force the pace. The English, on | bowling wide of the leg-stump. 0. 8. | 
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THE BALLAD OF TARRO MYAKE. 
ifter Tennyson's “Ballad of Oriana.” 
You challenged one andvall to fight, 


Tarro Myake ; 


| took your challenge up one night, 


Tarro Myake; 
They advertised it left and right, 


Thousands appeared to see the sight, 


Tarro MyAkeE ; 


My prospects were considered bright, 


| Tarro Myake. 


A model I of manly grace, 
Tarro MYAKE ; 


Yours seemed a pretty hopeless case, 


Tarro Myake. 


(while we danced around the place, 
Then closed and struggled for a spac 


Tarro MYAKE, 


And you were down upon your face, 


Tarro Myake. 


Oh, I would make you give me best, 


Tarro Myake. 


A thrill of pride inspired my breast, 


Tarro Myake. 


| Then you were sitting on my chest, 


| Your knee into my gullet pressed, 
Tarro Myake ; 

Was this the way to treat a guest, 
Tarro Myaxke ? 


You've got me by the neck, and oh, 


Tarro MyYAke, 
| ‘There is no rest for me below, 
Tarro MYAke. 


You ‘re right upon my wind, you know ; 


l’m suffocating fast, and so, 
Tarro Myake, 


| You've beaten me; now let me go, 


Tarro Myake. 


1O breaking neck that will not break ! 


Tarro Myaxe! 
iO yellow face so calm and sleek, 
Tarro Myaxe! 


Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak ; 


I seem: to have waited here a week 
Tarro Myake. 


| 

| 

| ~€-- ’ 

| What wantest thou? What sign dost seek, 


Tarro Myake ? 


| What magie word your victim frees, 


Tarro Myake ? 
| What puts the captive at his ease, 
Tarro Myake ? 


‘Touche,’ ‘ Enough,’ or ‘If you please,’ 


| keep on trying you with these, 
Tarro Myake ; 
| Alas! I have no Japanese, 
| Tarro Myake. 


| I am not feeling very well, 
Tarro Myake. 
| 


‘They should have stopped it when you 


fell, 
Tarro Myake.) 
| Oh, how is it you cannot tell 
| 1 am not feeling very well, 
Tarro Myake ? 
| What is the Japanese for “ H 
Tarro Myake ? 


|'The blood is rushing to my head, LONDONIANA 


“a 


7 


Tarro Myke ; 
Think kindly of me when I’m dead, By Jack o’ Lonpon. 
Tarro Myake. 


What was it that your trainer said ? (With acknowledgments to “ T. P's Weskly.*) 





“ Pat twice upon the ground instead !” Many of my readers who are interested 
Tarro Myaxke! in London have written to ask me | 
There . . there . . now help me into bed, whether the rates were always as high | 
Tarro Myake. as they are to-day. The answer is pro- | 
‘ , bebly “‘ No,” for the question of rising | 
Somewhere beside the Southern sea, rates in London is by no means so new | 
Tarro Myake, as people suppose. I read in Mrs. | 

[ walk, | dare not think of thee, Cowpex Carke’s excellent work on 
Tarro Myake. SHAKESPEARE that the poet used the 

All other necks | leave to thee, words “rate” and “rated” some fifty 
My own's as stiff as stiff can be, times in his plays—-a sure sign that he 
; Tanno MYAKE ; had the subject on his mind; and, 

My collar ’s one by twenty-three, according to Saurra’s Book for a Rainy 
Tarro MyaKe! Week, Dr. Jounsox grumbled at the 


parish charges levied against him for 
the repair of Fleet Street (where he 
“eé ’ e . 
THE WORLD’S APPEAL FOR once took a walk), while Bosweut, his 
PEACE.”’ biographer, curiously enough, echoed 
his sentiments. Swmiru says that he was 
at his barber's one wet day when the 
men, published by the Daily Chronicle a oo a — 7 a oe he 
under the above heading, exhaust the mecasd hea Tike ped “Ide é led — 
opinions obtainable on the subject. By | "5 tat & ee eS Oe ee 
mene of: Mensa Wiwolees telegraphy | the Great Sham of English Literature 
and other resources of science, he has | ped Peon heresy nod by be 
put himself in a position—unknown to| som > — os - — on on mee 
the contributors—to tickle the ears of | 8° ®¢F an. interview with the rate- 
. eh ot - | collector. With his customary acumen 
the groundlings with similar communica- : Pe 

eas BoswELL perceived the state of things at 
_" : iy b- a glance. ‘Do you not think, Sir,” he 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. “ As a missionary | asked the Doctor, “that 8s. 7d. in the 
of peace I am ready at any time for 4|pound is a very high rate to pay?” 
raging, tearing propaganda in it8 m-| “No. Sir,” replied Jouxsox, “I do not 
terests. I should be willing for the next | think so. I know it.” “I am glad 
election to be fought solely on this ques- | gj, ” replied Boswett, “to have your 
tion and no other. The war should be | corroborative testimony. I have thought 

stopped—and by force if necessary. Why | go for a long time. Now I know it.” 
not tax Russian recruits, and other raw! The subject of rates suggests to me 

atau 2 | ye = ‘ 
material ¢ | that of Kingsway, the street which is to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. “Why blame the | connect the Strand with Holborn by a 
combatants? Retaliation is one of the | cutting through a district fragrant with 
strongest instincts of our nature. And_| interest for the perambulating Londoner. 





Mr. Puncu is anxious that it should not 
be thought that the remarks of eminent 





observe—it is quite a different thing} Kingsway is very happily named, for 
from Protection against consequences.” | its northern extremity is only a few 

Mr. C. B. Fry. “The war is a crime | minutes by "bus from King’s Cross, and 
against Sport. The Great Powers should | within about four stones-throws of the 
compel an armistice until after the final | King’s Library, which was presented to 
test match.” the nation by one of the Grorces. Close 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth. “1 must de- 


oo res mn Stree ably 
cline to state my opinion. I have no Great Queen Street-— probably the most 


sympathy with the catch-halfpenny ways | historic spot in London. The hearthstone 
f > olin * of the sitting-room is the identical slab of 
ot hew journalism. | ° . 
Vr. W.T Stead. “I: 5 cure if! granite used as an altar by the Archdruid 
he 1 ome of W, Seams "i Bey ve 7 | during the reigns of the Saxon monarchs 
a ory = wee oF cet oo - ae se Epwiy and ANGEtrna (A.p. 213-268). Dur- 
doesn t matter: even without visiting It) ine the thirteenth century a house was 


[ am sure I could go on condemning it} } int to protect the stone, and this house 


for fifty years or 80, as [ have done | was occupied at a later date by Cartes 
before in similar cases. : | Dickens, a well-known Victorian novelist, 

Sir Oliver Lodge. “If nothing else | one of whose works,The Mystery of Edwin 
will stop the fighting I will lecture on| Druid, was woven round its traditions. 
it three times a day until further notice.” | From another house hard by, HuntLey 

Admiral Togo (by cable). “‘ Peace quite | and Pamer, the joint authors of Eat to 
unnecessary. Can see nothing to fire| Live and Learn, published the first of 
at.” their popular series of Reading Biscuits. 








to the middle of Kingsway stood No. 743, | 











| 





| ford Division is confidently anticipated 
| in Ministerial circles. 
| is not 
| thoughtfully rigged up a small cot on| 








| of precocious talent ? 
| which until recently occupied a good 
deal of attention in scientific circles, but | 
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The main v4 ver to Kingsway from 
the south is by Waterloo Bridge—origin- 
ally called Waterlow, from the fact that 
most of it was built when the Thames 
was at low tide. The main approach 
from the other direction is Oxford Street, 
which was named after Oxford, the 


winner of the first inter-varsity boat-race, | 
by way of consolation to Cambridge the 


loser. 








THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH. 


Way should music enjoy the monopoly 
This is a question 


it is satisfactory to learn that a series of 
experiments are now in progress which 


will, it is believed, conclusively vindicate | 


the claims of youth in a variety of other 
callings. 

Amongst the names of those recently 
appointed to be King’s Counsel will be 
noticed that of Mr. Opo Cac. Mr. Cuick, 
who is not yet twelve, has not been called 
to the Bar, and his promotion has caused 
a certain amount of surprise and even 
resentment amongst sticklers for the 
rigid observance of legal etiquette. 
Happily the Lorp CHaNceL.or is not one 
of those who takes a pedantic view of 
his obligations. The experience of recent 


years, moreover, is entirely in favour of | 
the innovation ; for, if it is legitimate to | 


elevate to the Bench a barrister who has 
no practice worth speaking of, only a 
very modest extension of the principle is 
required to justify the appointment of a 
King’s Counsel who has not yet been 
called to the Bar. 

Although there is no foundation for 
the report that Mr. Atrrep Austiy has 
resigned the office of Laureateship, we 
have every reason to believe that the 


choice of his successor has already been | 


decided by a plébiseite held by the 
subscribers of the Daily Perambulator. 
The favoured Parnassian is none other | 
than Mr. Ossian Bantiixe, who recently 
celebrated his sixth birthday, and has | 
for several years been known as one of | 
the most formidable exponents of the | 
school of Inarticulate Symbolism. 

The vacancy in the Cabinet caused by 
Mr. Broprick’s patriotic acceptance of 
the Governorship of the Falkland Islands, | 
has, we understand, been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Merauseian Jenkrys, 
the wonderful Kindergarten statesman, 
whose unopposed election for the Guild- 


As Mr. Jenkins 
seven, his colleagues have | 
the Treasury Bench, so that in the 
event of an all-night sitting the new 
Secretary of India will be able to secure 
some repose without leaving the House. 
Sir ALrrep Harmsworts being about to 

















| 
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Bald-headed Unele. “ Your Hair 1s MucH TOO Lona, Tommy. 
I suppose You've Just BEEN!” 


Tommy. “ Yes, Uncie. 
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retire, by the operation of the ‘Too Old 
at Forty” rule, from the supreme control 
of the extensive business associated with 


/his name, his place has been filled by 
the appointment of the Kunerisk Twins, 


who will shortly take over the manage- 
ment of 71 daily, 34 evening, and 59 
weekly papers. 


The Baroness Ciirton, who was born | 


in January, 1900, has been unanimously 
elected President of the Society for the 
Promotion of Proportional Representa- 
tion, and will shortly deliver her in- 
augural address, the subject being 
“Should Dolls have a vote, and if so, 
how many?” 


A View of the Invisible. 

—-—'s New Patent Invisible Iron Frame 
Piano, the most perfect made in London. If 
you doubt this, call and see it.”--South Wales 
Daily News. 

Rosert Browntina would seem uncon- 
sciously to have anticipated this rare 
musical instrument when he spoke of the 
ambition of the Old Masters in Florence 
to ‘‘ bring the invisible full into play.” 


“ 


Tre heat in London was recently so 
\intense that, according to the Daily 
| Mail, ‘“‘Straw-hats and Panamas could 
be seen on every hand.” This augurs 
| badly for the glove-trade. 
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ESSAYS IN THE OBSOLETE. 
COLLECTED FROM THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIAS OF THE FUTURI 


Tue Piano 


REMARKABLE as it may appear there 
was once 1 time when the domestic 
supply of music, instead of being auto- 
matically produced, was painfully beaten | 


out with the human finger on the key 
board of an instrument called the plano 
The plano was of two shapes the more 


common form resembling an upright 
chest; the more expensive, or * grand 7 
plano s it was called, suggesting a 
rather lofty tableof peculiarconformation, 
| 


road at one end and tapering one- 
sidedly at the other. 
keyboard was placed horizontally, and 


occupied about four feet, the keys being | 


made of ivory or one of its substitutes. 
The operator then took his or her seat 
on a stool, the height of which was 
regulated by a screw, in frout of the 
keyboard, and by striking the notes 
with the fingers elicited more or less 
veccurately the melodies and harmonies 
desired. The results produced were, to 
judge from contemporary records, often 
extremely creditable. 

lhe children of our ancestors were 
trained to perform on these instruments ; 
beginning with one finger at a time, and 
gradually acquiring dexterity with the 
whole hand. When proficiency was 
attained, it was the custom for relations 


and even friends to be asked to the} 


house, nominally for refreshment and 
entertainment, but in reality that the 
performing child might be inspected 
and praised, a passion for praise and 
notice having always been a character 
istic of pianists. 

Some of the children grew up and 
forgot their early gifts ; others remained 
children for many years in some 
cases even after they had acquired 
a deep bass voice. These were known 
is prodigies, and they obtained their 
livelihood by playing the piano for 
money Still others were willing to 
row up, a few adult pianists, as they 


were called, being always desirable, and | 
they too played for money, having first | 


however insured their hair against 
SCISSOTS 

In these days of universal baldness 
the inevitable result of the evolutionary 
process on the highest types of the 
human race—it will hardly he believed 
that pianists without exception were fur- 
nished with heads of long bushy hair, 
the shaking and tossing of which formed 
a regular part of their performance. The 
last man who ever played the piano with 
his hands, Herr Esav Samsonoviten, 
never wore a wig till the day of his 
death. 

The economic waste involved in the 


In either case the | 


old system of hand-made music is indeed | 
almost incredible. Our ancestors, it} 
seems, were checked by no folly. At the | 
time of which we write, people of ordi- 
|nary means would not hesitate to spend 
| 108. 6d. or even a guinea—-money which 
|might have procured a quite passable 
luncheon at a good restaurant-——in order 
‘to hear and see one of these long-haired 
athletes, or musical chauffeurs, pounding 
|the keyboard for a couple of hours, and 
it is estimated that the most popular 
performers would occasionally clear as 
much as £500 by a single performance. 


The effects of hand-made pianism | 


were, however, not wholly restful. It is 
stated that certain professional pianists 
exercised such a powerful influence on 
the public that even educated ladies 
|were wrought up into a state hardly 
distinguishable from delirium. Painful 
}scenes were often witnessed in a build- 
ing—-long since converted into a temple 
of the sister and perhaps worthier art 
of gastronomy—called St. James's Hall, 
where a Polish performer was once 
rescued by the police from the attentions 
of a bevy of hysterical admirers. Need- 
less to say, this adulation of the pianists 
often exercised a most unsatisfactory and 
degrading influence on their character. 
In some cases their affectation and eccen- 
tricities reached a most distressing pitch, 
and one Russian artist in particular was 
in the habit of making such terrible 
grimaces that he was eventually con- 
demned by the County Council to play 
behind a screen, whereupon he immedi- 
ately went mad. 

It was not long after that event that 
machinery stepped in, and the new and 
wiser era which we now enjoy was 
inaugurated, 








CENTENNIAL ADDRESS TO A TOP HAT. 
[“It is just a hundred years ago since an 
| Englishman of original fancy promenaded the 
| streets of London in a cylindrical hat covered 


with beaver, and was hissed and hooted home | 


by the crowd.”—-“ Débats,” Paris. | 


No loud perpetuating bust, 
No tribute raised to native art 
Adorns the mute, dishonoured dust 
That built thine earliest counterpart ; 
But poised on man’s protesting crust 
Thyself immortal dost retain, 
Untarnished by Oblivion’s rust, 
The fame of that consummate brain. 


Thy lithe proportions were to him 
The path that led to fair renown ; 
Thy sensuous elegance of brim, 

The contours of thy speaking crown, 
Clunig lightly round his peerless crest, 
A prepossessing dream in brown, 
What time he bore thee forth, confessed 

The cynosure of all the Town. 


I would that I had been about 
| That blessed morning long ago, 


[ wis the great inventor now 





When first the Hero sauntered ont, 
High hat on head, to take a blow; 
Had heard the loud derisive shouts 
That hailed the latest thing in lids, 
The gibes of those adjacent louts, 
The pleasantries of passing kids. 


I see him moving down the Mall, 
Perspiring anxiously the while, 
Searched by the cat’s elusive call, 
The drayman’s hoarse unfettered smile ; 
I mark him modishly attired 
In trousers of the latest style, 
And deftly perched on his inspired 
Apex that monumental tile. 





Yet whence he came or how he spelt 
His name that first upon his pow 
Enthroned the beaver’s lustrous pelt 

No man that lives can tell us now; 
But roofed by bulbous things in felt, 

That sit more lightly on the nape, 
Men disregard the hand that dealt 

A deathless beauty to thy shape. 


Distinguished cylinder! Thy sleek 
And prosperous bulk hath not a peer ; 
Men wear thee proudly all the week, 
Whose ancestors presumed to jeer. 
Thou dost acquire a comelier grace 
As rolling year succeeds to year, 
Pronounced by all the human race 
The loftiest type of cranial gear. 





Or perched upon the topmost knot 
Of Piccadilly’s odorous dude, 
Or casting, for the Hottentot, 

A saving shadow o’er the nude ; 
Balanced above the hairy Scot, 
Or Eskimo or Caribee 
In every habitable spot | 
The sons of Fashion worship thee. | 


Since man first placed thee on his brow 
A hundred rolling years have sped ; 


Adorns an aureole instead. 
But thou, bright star of matchless sheen, 
Roofing our universal head, 
Dost keep perennially green 
The memory of the mighty dead ! 
ALoou. 








THE ART OF EATING. 


[“ Why don’t we have classes which should 
instruct people in the art of polite eating?” 
The Lady.) 

Mr. Pencn, glad to find that he can | 
be of real use to somebody, presents his 
prospectus of 

EATIN’ COLLEGE. 
Motto —.1b ovo usque ad mala. 
Head Master--11.-Col. Newnnam-Davis. 


Assisted by a large and competent staff. | 


The Upper Sehool (under the manage- 
ment of the Head Master) prepares | 
pupils for 

(1) The Carlton. 
(2) The Trocadero. 
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The courses are nine in number and 
| include the usual subjects, Fish, Entrée, 
Joint, &e. 


The Lower School prepares pupils for | 
(1) The A. B.C. (under Mr. Brapsnaw). | 














(under Mr. Atpert CHEvALier). 


| In addition to these there is a Special 
Side which enables pupils to hold their 
own at Lyons’ Popular Café. They 
attend the daily instruction of Dr. 
Craters Mrtcre at the Zoo (Lions’ Den 
Department). The methods of instruction 
are’ somewhat delicate; an endeavour 
being made to impart the polish of the 
Carlton together with the diablerie of 
the Whelk and Winkle Barrow. 


Lectures for the ensuing Term include : 


The Upper School.‘ How to manage 
Meringues gracefully with a fork.” By 
the Countess of Warwick. 

“What to do with our Cherry-stones.” 
By the Editor of The Lady. 

“ Hints on translating the Menu. With 
| pronunciations.” By Mr. A. B. WaLKLeEy. 


The Lower School.—*‘ The knife or the 
fingers for peas? Suggestions for a 
| compromise.” By Victoria Evston (late 
| of the Strand A. B. C.) 


Canon Lytretton holds a Vegetarian 
Class daily. 

Special care is taken of delicate pupils, 
to whom the A. B. C. course is recom- 
mended. 

Each pupil has a separate table. 

There is no charge for attendance. 

The Governors are not responsible for 
| accidental deaths. 





Among recent successes may be quoted 
| the following : 


| Mr. Wittiaw Bawey, after barely two 
| months’ instruction in the Upper School, 
| went through a fifteen-course dinner at 
| the Carlton, making no mistake until 
| the very end, when he inadvertently 
| drank from his finger-bowl. 

| At an A. B.C. the other day Lord 
RecivaLD Berktys-Quair poured his tea 
| into his saucer, and drank it like a 
'man. Lord Recap had only been in 
| the Lower School three months. 

Mr. Nasatarim Gorpox-Gorpon went to 
Lyons’ Popular Café in evening dress 
the other night. His careful training at 
the Zoo showed so clearly in his manner 
| that the chop which he ordered was, 

without express instructions on his part, 
served to him raw. 

The Duke of Ptaza-Toro, in extracting 
a winkle at a Commercial Road barrow, 
bent and rendered useless four pins, but 
succeeded with his fifth! He had only 
been under Mr. Crevavier’s care for a 
year. 


All 





these are well-known 


(2) The Whelk and Winkle Barrow | 


Old | 











Sympathetic Lady. “ VERY SAD THAT YOUR HUSBAND SHOULD HAVE LOST HIS LEG! 


HAPPEN?” 


Mrs. Muggles. “ Way, HE GOT RUN OVER BY ONE ©’ THESR ERE SUBTRACTION ENGINES, Miss 

















Co reek grt 


How pip it 








Eatinians, and their performances speak 
for themselves. Other less exceptional 
cases are those of Mr. “ Aur.” Griaas, 
who entered at the Winkle Barrow stage, 
and in a fortnight took tea at the Mile 
End A. B. C. without attracting atten- 
tion; and of Mr. Piemiey, who pro- 
ceeded from the Trocadero to the Carlton 
after barely a fortnight’s work. 

Send your son or daughter Now. 

Let them join the Oyster and Aspara- 

us Classes, or (if intended for the 

wer School) the Tripe and Black 
Pudding Courses. 


Terms (payable in advance). 





For pupils with no manners at all—| 
intended for : 








Per Annum. 


The Carlton... .. 5O0O guineas. 
The Trocadero ... coo 600 
Lyons’ Popular Café... 50 
at 2 io ial call 10 
Whelk and Winkle Bar- 
row... - vos 208. Od. 


Pupils with the A. B. C. manner who 
wish to acquire that of the Carlton, or 
those accustomed to the Carlton who 
desire to learn-the etiquette of the 
Winkle Barrow, &c., &c., should consult 
with the Head Master as to special terms. 





A Host ror Exoiaxp.—The best ship 
in the Japanese Navy :--The Censor- 
ship. 
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BRIOGE PROBLEMS.—No. 4. 


What pas Duwwy pectaren? 


ARS POETICA 


\ new Rhyming Dictionary has appeared 
() Raye invention of a barbarous age,”’ 


Thou that canst make the stoutest heart wax faint, 
(of whom great Miron, foiled at every stage 
By thy “ vexation, hindrance, and constraint,” 
Preferred his frank and unabashed complaint, 
[hy powers are spent; thou shalt no more evade 
Che painful bard; henceforth he buys thee ready-made. 


For lo! ‘tis noised that cunning men have wrought 
\ strange, new, Lexicon, where all may find 
And by no arduous process of the thought 
Rhymes of all sizes, every shape and kind, 
In ordered columns visibly aligned ; 
Here moves the single, trots the trochee here, 
While the light-footed dactyl canters in the rear. 


Then, oh ye poets, make a merry coil, 
And in high fettle march upon the quest ; 
Not with tired pallor of the midnight oil, 
(inashings of teeth, and beatings of the breast, 
But as men confident and self-possessed, 
Tackling their task with that peculiar ease 
Which some experience, ‘tis said, in shelling peas. 


Also this Book shall be the written Law 
Such as e’en editors may not defy, 


Cold persons, ever avid of a flaw, 

Who of their own rude dominance deny 

The 'stablished usage of the Rhyme-by-Eye ; 
“Such is our Rule,” they say, “to all that sing, 


And whoso likes it not can do the other thing.” 


But now, defiant of such petty jars, 
Love shall be proved in groves without a blush ; 
Food shall be good, and wars result in scars ! 
What tho’ the blue-chalked tyrant thunder “ Tush ! 
These be no rhymes!” —him straitly ye shall crush : 
“Nay, but I claim Authority. They do 
I mean they ave! Tush in thy teeth, proud man, and pooh!” 


Wherefore, let all that need such low device, 

Buy! For, although it hardly seems the game, 
"Twill be a help! And what it costs in price 

It saves in time, which comes to much the same. 

Buy, therefore ; and (that none may know your shame) 
Bind it anew, and have inscribed thereon 


History of Greece, or Works of Avon's deathless Swan. 
Duw-Dem. 








The Cloth. 


From an advertisement in an Edinburgh hatter’s displayed 
during the Church Assemblies in Auld Reekie : 
CrericaL Sorts mv Great Variety. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTractep From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 29.— 
When, early last Session, Prince Arruur’s 
illness necessitated the naming of AKERs- 
Doveias as his deputy in Leadership 
of House, difficulties of position were 
enhanced by recent reconstruction of 
Ministry. Veterans like Dervonsume, 
Georce Hamintoy, Rireme, BaLrour oF 
Burveics, Arraur Ex.iot, had withdrawn. 
In their place came Atrrep Lyrrevtoy, 
Aitwyn’ Fetiowes, Batcarres, Victor 
CavenpisH, Earn Percy, Bromuey-Daven- 
port. Inevitably this state of things 
was recognised as a Ministry composed 
of “ Young Men and Old Akers.” 

To-day House returns to old condition 
Prince Arraur celebrates the 


| hottest day of the year, the temperature 


81° in the shade of London parks, by 


developing a chill. This especially 


| awkward in view of the arrangements 


for to-morrow night, when Opposition 
Vote of Censure was to come on. The 
fight indefinitely postponed; all other 
business arrangements upset. 

Ac taxp-Hoop made the medium of 
communication of this turn of events. 
What did that mean? Was he, in addi- 
tion to labour in the Whips’ Room, so 
strenuous as occasionally to flush his 
pallid cheek with sunset glow, going to 
tack on the duties of Leader? The 
orderly mind of Swirr MacNem. per- 
ceived the inconvenience of dubiety on 
this score. 

“Who,” he asked, “will lead the 
House during the absence of the First 
Lord of the Treasury ?” 

Was it fancy or was there really in 
the voice of the hon. Member a certain 


| 
| 





} 


The Ghost of Rasch pervades the House. 


| 








Leaving the Chair. 
With cordial and respectful “ Farewell” to Mr. Speaker Gully. 


mellowing, in his eye a wistful glance 
towards the empty seat on the Treasury 
Bench, suggestive that, if there were 
| difficulties in obtaining the services of a 
| deputy Leader, they need not be regarded 
}as insuperable ? 

| Conjecture is not worth pursuing, since 
Axers-DovcLas promptly rose and inti- 
‘mated that, at request of Premrer, he 


| would “to the best of his ability” act for 


him in his absence. The meekness with 
which this announcement was made, the 
ingratiating smile that accompanied it, 
would have disarmed criticism had Mem- 
bers been disposed to indulge in it. 
Having thus formally mounted the box- 
seat and taken the reins, Home Secrerary 
made haste to descend and was seen no 
more through the Sitting. 

As Sark says, Axers-Dovoras has 


‘unexpected and 
mastered the elementary principle of! 


successful leadership of the House of 
Commons. It is unobtrusiveness. Re 
senting attempt to drive it, the House 
will follow a statesman who conceals to 
the point of total disappearance the art 
and habit of command. 

Business done.--Budget still in Com 
mittee. 

Tuesday.—- Mr. Pickwick's contem 
porary, the Fat Boy, wasn’t in it with 
Sir Carne Rascn in capacity for making 
your flesh creep. Reference not here 
made to hon. Member's supernatural 
comings and goings, his habit (hereto- 
fore associated with a bird) of being in 
two places at the same time. He has a 
way of embarrassing Ministers and 
causing Members to feel creepy by 
plumping forth questions that open up 

Eisconsestine vista. 

For example, to-day he asked ArwoLp- 
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Forster whether, seeing that Rifle Clubs 
form no part of the system of national | 
defence, he will take steps to secure that | 
in case of invasion members thereof shall | 


| not be liable to be hung as francs-tireurs. | 


As affairs at the War Office move with 
bewildering rapidity, it should perhaps | 
be mentioned that Rifle Clubs are the | 
latest device in Pall Mall. They take 
the place of Sr. Joy Broprick’s Six 
Army Corps, vanished from sight on 
Salisbury Plain Also they make it 
possible to dispense with services of | 
Volunteers, abolish the Militia, cut off 
the Yeomanry. With these Clubs | 
swinging in the air, so to speak, Field- | 
Marshal Price Arravur, Caryor of the} 
twentieth century, defies the armies of | 
the world. To have it suggested by a} 
man of Carve Rascu’s military know- 
ledge and special opportunities of inter- | 
course with the spiritual world that | 
members of Rifle Clubs are liable to be 
hung at sight is disconcerting. 

Arvo.p-Forster so affected that his | 
answer was mostly inaudible. Gathered | 
from word caught here and there that, | 
as usual, ‘it will be all right,” he having 
his eye on the matter. 

What added to terror of situation was 
its meteorological accessories. Accord- 
ing to almanack this is May 30, a date 


| at which fair young Spring falls on the 


| weather it was dark November. 


| way on Ministerial side. 


plump breast of Summer and bids her 
sister welcome. Actually in respect of 
A pall 
as of night fell upon the House. At 
half-past three in the afternoon the gas 
streaming through the glass ceiling 
gave the chamber the familiar look of 
a midnight sitting. Presently the 
thunder pealed; the rain fell with 
tropical force; window was burst open | 
by the storm, and the rain fell upon the 
just and the unjust seated below Gang- 
There was a 
stampede for the door, Members blaming 


| their own carelessness in not bringing 


| twenty minutes it lasted 











their umbrellas and goloshes. For full 
thunder peal- 
ing minute guns; lightning paling the 
artificial illumination; rain beating on 
the windows with persistent fury. 

We have had some “scenes” in the 
House of late, but nothing to equal this. 
When in the tragedy of Macbeth the 
curtain rises on the three witches, the 
scene is described as “An open place. 
Thunder and lightning.” That's all 
very well on the stage at Drury Lane. 
But if it is to be an accessory to CaRNe 
Rascu’s appearances on the stage of the 
T. R. Westminster it is to be hoped they 
will not be frequent. 

Bad enough to have a Member's ghost 
occupying his seat in the House when 
the hon. gentleman in the flesh is snugly 
tucked up in bed. For the spook to 
bring his thunder and lightning with 
him, interrupting McKeyxa when he is 
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probing the mystery of stripped tobacco, 
is a procedure inconveniently excessive 
in its energy. Business done.—Budget 
discussed in a thunderstorm. 
Friday.-—Struggle between Ulster and 
the Nationalists for supremacy may up to 
present moment be regarded as a drawn 
battle. Ulster has succeeded in having 
Georce WrwpnaM sacrificed ; but Antoyy 
MacDoyNeLL remains in laager at the 
Under-Secretary’s lodge. Meanwhile 
sniping goes on across floor of House. 
When Nationalists put to imperturbable 
Warrer Lone questions cunningly 
devised with object of indicting a 
fellow-countryman in the other camp, 








Mr. Speaker Lowther takes the Chair. 


Moore or Craie give it a twist, whilst 
Stoan, mounting his high horse with 
knees gripping its neck after the manner 
of his clan when ‘“‘up,” rides them down. 

Nationalists make retort courteous in 
ingenious manner. Question Paper 
loaded with inquiries designed to show 
that, owing to lamentable oversight on 
the part of St. Patrick when he ejected 
other vermin, Ulster remains a black 
spot on the Green Isle. One Member 
blandly invites the Chief Secretary to 
state How many cases of bigamy were | 
reported to the Irish Police during the | 
past year; and how many of these cases | 
were located in Ulster ? 

Another comes along with urgent| 
desire to know How many cases of| 
robbery came to the knowledge of the) 
Irish Police last year; how many were | 
worked off in Ulster, and of these how | 
many in the city of Belfast ?—whose 
representation is divided between ARNOLD- 
Forster and Jooxey Sioan. 

A third inquires, How many cases of 
concealment of birth were reported to 


the authorities in Ireland during the 
past twelve months ; what percentage of 
these were in the province of Ulster, and 
how does the City of Belfast stand in the 
matter? Then comes along Mr. Reppy 
(ever ready), who extends the inquiry in 
the same terms to cases of burglary and 
housebreaking. Thus do these Irishmen 
love one another. Pretty to see WALTER 
Lone solemnly reading answers prepared 
at expenditure of much trouble at the 
frish Office. 

Business done.—Second reading of 
Plural Voting Bill moved. 

Tuesday, June 6 
strangers!” 

For the last time Wititam Court Gutty, 
wearing the wig and gown of the Speaker, 
with the Mace carried before him, the 
Train-bearer following after, walks 
through the Lobby to take his seat in 
the Chair of the House of Commons. 
For ten years he has filled it with 
uprightness of character and dignity of 
manner that have added lustre to its 
ancient renown. Almost unknown when, 
ten years ago, he for the first time stood 
in the fierce light that beats upon the 
Speaker's Chair, he has since quietly, 
unobtrusively, won his way not only to 
the respect but also the affection of his 
fellow Members. 

In politics a Liberal of settled convic- 
tions, there has during his tenure of 
office been no occasion when breath of 
suspicion of partisanship has attainted 
his conduct in the Chair. On the 
retirement of Mr. Peet the Member for 
Carlisle being put forward as the 
nominee of the Liberal Party, the Union- 
ist Opposition strained every effort to 
defeat him, and almost succeeded. That 
made the more striking the testimony 
to his worth and character forthcoming 
when, four months later, the Unionists 
having come into power by an over- 
whelming majority, he was re-elected 
to the Chair by unanimous vote. 

Mr. Guuty will carry into his en- 
nobled leisure the double consciousness 
that he has done his duty, and that in 
fearlessly doing it he won the confidence 
and the esteem of the most critical 
Assembly in the world. 

Business done.— Mr. 
from the Speaker’s Chair. 


“Hats 


GULLY retires 





A corresponpeNt in Assiniboia sends 
the following extract from the Free Press 
of Winnipeg, reproduced (in the Times 
manner) from its own issue of twenty 
years ago. This long interval must be 
our excuse for recalling an incident 
which at the time must have been painful, 
notwithstanding the physical consolation 
expressed in the contilling sentence : 

“Corporal Cope, of the 90th Battalion, is in 
the hospital at Saskatchewan, and is not so 
well. He will probably lose one of his legs. 
All the others are pronounced out of danger.” 








off, 
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BERLIN AGAIN. 
Sir, we are having quite a blazing sun : 
[ never felt such torrid heat before. 
Down my bronzed forehead little streamlets run ; 
I’m paying tribute out of every pore 
To Berlin's master, Wiiiam J. et R. 
| bet he’s thankful that he’s not the Czar! 


It’s not so bad, I tell you, to be here: 
Music is played in every open place ; 
Great vats there are of ice-cold helles Bier ; 
There's many a fresh and smiling pretty face ; 
And children swarming out from heaps of hives, 
And beaming burghers with their wolly wives. 


And in the restaurants they sit and sip, 
Straw-hatted man and muslin-wearing maid ; 
And all around the little urchins skip ; 
Ices there are and cakes and lemonade. 
Folks of all sorts and sizes, mixed together, 
Sit, sip and smile and seem to like the weather. 


Or in the Zoo—a most delightful Zoo- 
We see the gambols of the baby bears, 

Ride on the camel, get to know the gnu, 
Or watch the couchant lion while he stares 

Inscrutably for ever, and defies 

Our puny presence with his steady eyes. 


Een as I write all Berlin is astir 
Preparing for the Crown Price and his bride ; 
They have a mind to welcome him and her 
Standing and shouting; but a few will ride: 
The Berlin butchers ride among the rest, 
An4 have the right to do it two abreast. 


I saw them practising two days ago, 

Two lines of butchers riding, all arrayed 
In horsey suits, and moving very slow, 

A solemn and impressive cavalcade. 
They had an air that seemed to scorn defeat, 
And every butcher had a solid seat. 


Their wives were come, die Téchter waren da, 
A cheerful gathering of young and old, 

To glory in the prowess of papa, 
Or watch their husband as he caracoled ; 

And as each butcher passed with dauntless brow, 
Wie schin er reitet!”’ cried that butcher's Frau. 


But, lo! a sudden trumpet blew some notes. 
Oh, then there was a scattering afar 
Of flying hats and agitated coats ; 
And some there were who, like a shooting star, 
Fell to the earth, but quickly rose again, 
While some kept up by clinging to the mane. 


In fact, Sir, 1 am having lots of fun, 
In spite of absence from my native land. 
Think of me, shaded from the summer sun, 
In some green garden listening to a band, 
\nd draining something cold that starts with b. 
And ends with r, and living on the Spree. 
Tow THe Tourist. 





A GENTLEMAN, writing to the Daily News, introduces himself 
as one who has “ridden, driven, and conversed with most 
of the leading motorists.” This statement, if we may accept 
it as credible, at once raises the motorist at a bound from 
the level of a road-hog to that of one of the nobler qnadrupeds, 
such as the ass, or the horse. 


RURAL FELICITY. 


‘This is the second Nature article that has recently arrived at Mr. 
Punch’s offices through inadvertence. It was obviously intended for 
The Country-Side, the new Harmsworth-Robinson organ, which is 
designed to bring home to townsmen the wonders of country life. | 

EveNtnG in the country! A Spring evening! Ah, you 
dweller in the close perfervid city, how I wish I could have 
transported you to my side yesterday, while I stood and 
watched the sinking fire of day (a bright, impulsive fellow 
this sun) waiving me from his Orient window 

A Giap Goop-xicut ! 
How I wish you could have lain near me on that pile of fresh- 
cut hay, redolent of clover and the scarlet vetch, lulled to 
sleep, it may be, by the low moaning of rats in the stack, or 
the melancholy hoot of the night-jar! Sleep follows swiftly, 
sleep such as you denizens of the crowded streetcan never know 
—sleep beneath the stars. 


& a t & @ & 


Up with the lark! Swnettey’s skylark! Theré he is, the | 
blithe unconscious creature, hovering above the plough-share, | 


ready to pounce upon the first unwary field-vole upturned 
from his 
Nest iN THE Luxuriant Loam. 

My heart is full to bursting as I pass onward into the harvest- 
field and watch the gleaners at their busy toil. For one 
thing | have my “Topical Quotations” to prepare, and am 
“dividing my swift mind” between the Georgies of Vinci. 
and Worpsworts’s “Intimations of Immortality” for a suit- 
able selection. Then there are the straw bonnets and rough 
smocks of the rustics to be sketched for the fashion-plate, 
and my column upon the Insanitary Condition of Birds’ 
Nests to be compiled. 

Yet how difficult to fix one’s mind upon mere journalism, 
when on this side and on that the lithe rabbit is popping up 


from his “forme,” and beneath their white blossoms the red | 


strawberries lurk under every springing hedge-tuft. A glass 
of creamy butter-milk supplied by the smiling lass at the 
cottage wicket, together with a light and delicious scone 


Eaten IN THE STUBBLE 
under the sighing alders, has served me for my simple yet 
hygienic meal. And now as I watch the shepherd lead his 
flock of lowing kine into the pastures, that stately old bell- 


wether bringing up the rear, I feel that here is life indeed, | 


and here (had the exigencies of a week-end return permitted) 
[ could willingly have spent the remainder of my days, “the 
| world forgetting, by the world forgot,” but inexorable Fate 
with her iron shears forbids. I must 


Back To THE Smoky Srreets 


once more and my half-finished essay on ‘‘Cotton-spinning in 
our Great Public Schools.” Brief dream, farewell ! 





Save me from my Friends, 

Mr. Pesca, as a gallant supporter of Woman's Suffrage. 
protests against the argument employed by another supporter. 
who writes as follows in a contemporary, and signs herself 
“A Mere Woman”: ‘From personal observation I am con- 
vinced that a large number of lunatics possess a vote. I «lo 
not see, therefore, why women should not be allowed the 
privilege.” 





The Ruling Passion. 
(1) Ow the Tuesday evening after the great sea-fight :— 
A. Any fresh casualties reported ? 
B. Yes; Aryoup has sprained his thumb. 
(2) Medical Examiner. Where is your heart situated exactly ? 
Student. Centre, a little inclined to leg. 
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) OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday Night, May 30.—First visit of Her Masesty to | cast, the old story appears so very old, and the charming music 
Covent Garden, accompanied (the word comes in appropriately | seems to have lost so much of its sparkle. When we arrive 
) on a musical oceasion) by the Prince and Princess Crartes at the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus,” which for many years created a 
) -or Denmark, to hear La Boheme, which went as well as, if not furore, being invariably encored with vociferous persistence, 
' better than, ever with 
Mme. Metra as the merry 
or mournful Mimi, Miss 
ParKINA as musical, mer- 
curial, merry - tricious, 
Musetta, and with the 
tenacious tenor Signor 
Carvso—so economical in 
the employment of his 
highest notes that he can 
make one of them go 
farther and last longer 
than almost any other 
prodigal in his line of 
business—as the Bohemian 
poet Rodolfo. The House 
was bigger than even it 
was on Monday the 22nd, 


Eva-Alten. Walther von Stolzing- which is an absurd ex- Sachs-Van Rooy upsetting Beckmesser-Cieis’s serenade 
Herold. ‘“ For Eva and for Eva.” 








pression, as if the house The Derby night, “Sachs to one, given and taken.”’ 
had been bigger probably it would have held all who|a modern audience languidly listens to the veteran warriors, 
had to be refused admission to the choke-full gallery. So} approvingly perhaps, but with pulse unstirred. 
far this season La Bohéme is first favourite and, putting| The performance to-night is passably good, Madame Meuna 
The Ring (with its knowing ones) aside, we should be|not being at her best. M. Datsores is certainly not at his 
inclined to place Don Pasquale best. M. Journet’s Mephisto 
next if it has another chance 
given it. 
Wednesday, May 31.— Derby 
‘ Day. Toadapt Figaro’s song, 
it is a night of “ Cicero here! 
! Cicero, Cicero, 


pheles, with tip-tilted nose, 
caused us to regret the 
devilishly amusing yet occa 
sionally terrible M. PLaycon ; 
while Madame Pavuiw as 
Marthe made us rejoice to 
remember how often we had 
seen the admirable imper 
sonation of the character by 
Mile. Bavermeister. 

Siebel is capitally played 


Cicero there! 
everywhere!” Usual opera, 
La Favorita, not given. Evi- 
dently the musical jest is played 
out. Instead of title of opera 
suggesting the winning horse, 
on referring to the carte, we — and well sung by clever Miss 
found ourselves treated to one Marguérite-Melba and Faust-Dalmores i. Parkoxa, but what has she 
of the works of the Warbling “ Entre le rouet et le roué done, or not done, that her 
Wag'ner, i.e. Die Meistersinger. Excellent performance, but | second song should be omitted? M. Sevemnac excellent 
from 7 till 11.55 is too much of a good thing. Vaw Rooy|as Valentin. M. 
| splendid; and the Beckmesser of Herr Geis admirable both | DatmMores as Faust 
in singing and in humour. Just one line of praise for the | conveyed the idea 
Friuleins Auren and Beaxné as Eva and Magdalene, both very | of being overbur- 
good; so was the House. Herr Ricurer asjusual the|dened by his 














champion Wagner-conductor. Germany well represented eccentric “make 
in front: Royalty not present, but the Herr apparent up’ and costume, 
everywhere. and seemed to be 


Thursday, June 1.—Faust is familiar, but by no means saving himself for 
vulgar. Hem! Shakspeare. This Opera, like its hero, re- some grand effect 
quires to be rejuvenesced: it needs new blood. Why not that never came 
find some music of Gounon’s, hitherto unused, which would off. 





serve as a tenor song wherein Faust might describe to the Sunset: exterior 

audience how he was smitten by the plump and pretty Friiu- | of Marguérite’s 

lein, somewhat after this fashion : suburban —srresi- 
“ When first I saw sweet Pecay, dence. Time 

"T'was on a festal day, evidently after 

The pretty lass, early German- 


She came from Mass— 


; sausage supper : 
I stopped-her on the way!” 


therefore most 
And so on. No fees. Messrs. Messager and New Forsyra wise of Frdulein 
are welcome to the suggestion. But to return to business. Gretchen alias 

| We love the music, we know it all by heart, but unless it be | Marguérite to take A New Point. 
sung, as well as acted, to perfection, by an exceptionally great!a gentle spin in Mephistopheles-J ournet. 
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the garden before retiring to roost in her little room on 
ground floor. Is not the Church Interior a new “ set?” 

lt is effective. When the unfortunate Marguérite suffers 
from distractions during her prayers, the mocking voice 
of Mephisto is heard, but he himself is not visible until 
t the climax he appears in a pillar, or we might say, seeing 

that he occupies it entirely, as one of the pillars of the Church. 
It is effective, this keeping him invisible until the climax of the 
scene; only, to wall him up in this fashion is awkward, as he 
cannot get out in time to dessend from his pedestal and take 
the call, hand in hand with his victim Marguérite. M. Jouryet, 
Vephisto, was just visible and no more, bowing politely 


from within the interior of the pillar—just the antithesis of 
|’ Pillar-Saint”—and no doubt feeling inclined to use a big, 
hig D. (quite in character) on finding himself a prisoner. 


For the orchestra tiider M. Annoré Messacer there can be 
nothing but praise; but, if Faust is to regain its place in 
public estimation, Madarne Mexsa, should she choose to con- 
tinue the réle, must be in her very superbly best form, and 
the entire cast must be up to that ideal. Then old Dr. 
l’austus will be rejuvenated, and Gouyop’s opera will enjoy 
1 new lease of life. 

Within a few hours of the publication of these notes the 
(pera House will be in the decorator’s hands for the reception 
of their Majesties, who are giving their guest, his Majesty the 
King of Sparx, an entertainment so brilliant as, it is hoped, will 
beat even the magnificent record of Covent Garden for Royal 
ind Imperial Gala performances. But the coming of Whitsun- 
tide imposes on us an earlier closing movement than usual in 
this present week, and the world for a time will be the loser 
by the absence, from Mr. Punch’s Operatic Notes, of any 
report of this most memorable event. Chantons, mes amis: 

Vivent les Rois et Vive la Reine, et Vive la Compagnie” de 
pe ra. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Wrrn loving, reverent hand Sir Cuartes Ditke has gathered 
some manuseript found in his wife’s desk after her death, 
and Mr. Murray publishes The Book of the Spiritual Life. It 
consists of a series of essays and two short stories. The 
final word is by undesigned coincidence called ‘The Last 
Hour,” its opening sentence telling how “a woman, weary 
with long wandering in the ways of the world, came at last 
to the gate of the grave and drew near to the steps that led 
up to it.” The essays, discoursing of Love and Sorrow, of 
Prayer and Praise, of Labour and of Learning, are rich in 
deep, sometimes solemn, thought expressed in the stately yet 
simple style of the old writers, English, German, French, 
and Italian, whose companionship was as familiar and as 
dear to Lady Dike as was those of her own household. Sir 
Cuartes prefaces the book with a memoir from which my 
Raronite learns much that is fresh of a many-sided character 
whose ¢harm of manner had a tendency to hide the depths 
of feeling and character that gleamed beneath it. Lady 
Dike was a rare combination of scholar, politician, and 
rande dame. Laying his garland on her grave, Sir Caar.es 
daintily knots it with ribbon bearing an appropriate quota- 
tion from Sesame and Lilies: “The path of a good woman 
is indeed strewn with flowers; but they rise behind her 
steps. 


lhe Middle Wall (Hurcutxsoy) is an uneven piece of work. 
As long as Mr. Epwarp Marsnatt is aboard ship he is all 
right. When he steps ashore, more especially when he 
yields to the conventionality of introducing a young lady with 
consequent love scenes, he is, to tell the truth, a8 wearisome 
as Norah is woodeny. Moreover, he adds to the bulk of his 


' volume by telling stories, mostly of chestnut growth. He 


does not shrink from retailing at length one story, some years 


ago pictured by our Du Maurier, of a lady seated on a cross 
Channel steamer in the extreme agony of sea-sickness, with 
an equally forlorn fellow-passenger laying his head on her 
knee. “Your husband seems very ill,” says a sympathetic 
passenger. “He is not my husband,” responds the lady ; 
* I don't know who he is.” The only touch of originality Mr. 
Marsnatt adds to the narrative is where he attributes it to an 
American illustrated paper. My Baronite prefers, however, 
to recall the merits of the book, which shine in the stirring 
narrative of the voyage of the Lydia. The chapter in which, 
after the ship blows up, Parton saves the Captain’s life, 
contains a fine bit of narrative. 


Printers’ Pie is the title of “A Festival Souvenir of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation, 1905,” to which many littéra- 
teurs, journalists and other story-tellers have freely contri- 
buted; while drawings have been generously given by several 
artists whose names are on the cover, and by “many others” 

a modest contingent whose names do not appear on its 
roll of fame. When this Printers’ Pie Annual (and if it is 
to be “an annual,” may it be a hardy one!) first appeared in 
1904 it was completely sold out, and now, in recognition of 
the successful efforts of the sellers and agents, a contribution 
is to be made from the proceeds of this present publication 
in 1905 to benefit the Benevolent and Provident Institutions 
of the Booksellers and Newsvendors. Artists, Publishers, 
Papermakers and Printers, all, as the Baron is given to 
understand, have contributed work and material gratis. 
The technical title is unintelligible except to the professional 
“literary gents’—and not perhaps to quite all of them 
and of course to the trade. Printers’ Pie suggests a muddle 
which might be “ suitable for Pudding-headed People,” but 
this Pie is quite a different matter, being simply a capital 
medley of all sorts. Any Jack Horner, after purchasing a 
copy, may take it into his corner, and make quite sure of 
coming on many an excellent plum of no mean size. One 
of its best plums is an article headed “Can Compositors 
be Comic ?”, “entirely written by the printers” of Pearson's. 
An amusing picture, in colours, 
by Mr. Lawson Woop is worthy THE 
of note as the achievement of 
a promising pupil in the school 
of “Prehistoric Peeps.” Pro- 
bably at first sight it might be 
attributed to Mr. FE. T. Resp, 
the original and _ unrivalled 
“ Prehistoric Artist,” who took 
out his patent for this excep- 
tional line in Mr. Punch’s service 
some years ago. Altogether, full 
value for money. 





The Weaver’s Beam. 


es ANTED, a TAPER, for country, accustomed to fancies; one 
with family of weavers preferred.”——Lancashire Daily Post. 


The connection of tapers and weavers is simpler than it 





seems. It was of the weaver’s beam that SHAKSPEARE was | 


thinking when he wrote: 
” 


“ How far that little candle throws his beams ! 


A Riddle from Colney Hatch. 


Q. Why have we reason to suppose that a bee is a rook ? 
A. Because. 








Mr. Parr has been elected a director of the National Society | 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. If there ’s anything 
in a name he should make them an excellent parent. 








